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day and of the late eighteenth century, — value to the piece, a first-hand examination 
the ornament ts carved from the solid is necessary, and it is hoped that every 


wood; the plain surfaces being set back to 
obtain the reliel. The skill and 
labor that this implhes is enormous, espec- 
jally in view of the extreme refinement and 
the execution. In this 
nection, the superb handling of the 


Neceessa;ry 


precision olf con- 
Various 
planes in the door panels should be noted, 
and particularly the convex surface of the 


monogram field, where the slightest techni- 


cal slip would hav 
spelt disaster. This 
particular detail exem- 
plifies the increasing 
freedom with which 
earlier motives were 
being treated in con- 
nection with such 


Regencv motives as the 
banded molding. 
But 


kept in perfect 


ree d 
freedom is 
control 
emphasis 


lrame- 


this 


by sufficient 
on the simple 
work of the design It 
is the omission of this 
necessary emphasis 

the 
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cesses Ol the 


which led to CX- 
mid- 
eighteenth-century 
design. 

The 
and hinges are still in 
and in 


steel lock 


old 
place periect 
working order, which 
gives additional evi- 


dence of the and 
esteem with which the 
piece has been treated Since 1tS ¢ 


According to the customary 


care 


ympletion. 
arrangement 


the armoire is assembled in eight main 
parts, consisting of the two wings of the 
door, the two sides with the corner 


pilasters, the hood, including its elaborate 
Iront, the bottom, and tw 
paneling forming the back 


Sections of 


These parts 
are connected by steel pins, and are easily 
separable, enabling the piece to be moved 
through narrow 

lor transportation, 


doorways and packed 
lo realize the superb qualities of design 


and crattsmanship that give such express 





and lover of such work will avail 
opportunity atlorded by 
acquisition, Which 1s now on exhibt- 
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| HE remarkable thing about the small 
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(crucifixion 


um has 
bought 
landscape background 
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Sive, can not 
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with the figures 
tiny picture of the 
same subject by this 


artist which the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum in 


Berlin bought out ol 
collection 
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that panel 1s 
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Christ in 
a masterly creation 
the holy people 
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workmanship and_ its 
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authorities, chiet 
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vouched several 
among whom is Langton 
editor of the most recent edition of Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle’s History of Italian Paint- 
ing. Pesellino according to Wiesbach* 
came 1n direct Angelico 


contact with Fra 


' Tempera on wood: H. 165 in.; W. rig in. P 
chase, Marquand Fund, 1919 
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working ) assistant on t predelle « 
the San Marco and the Per Itarpiec 
ibout 1 r 144 Th t is not es 
tablished, however, nor 1s it necessar ) 
the explanation of the traits of t oung 
painter that are due to Angelico's influence 

The most impressionable period of Pi 
sellino’s life fell at the time when the old 
mediaeval concepts were giving place to 
the naturalism of the fifteenth century and 
all the greater Florentine artists were ther 
innovators. Era Angelico himself, con 
trary to the old idea, is now recognized 
as one of the innovators [he innovation 
of his that was most prominent at the time 
of Pesellino’s vouth was in. lands Ip 
Berenson says that Fra Angelico ts the first 
Italian to paint a landscape that can b 
identified; and more than that he appears 
to have been the first who remarked th 
part played by the atmosphere in the mod- 
ification of the color of objects, the most 


hist \ f By ) ) 
ustory OF furopean 


Fra 


important fact in the 


landscape painting. — The panels which 


Angelico painted for the Annunciata in 
Florence (now in the Accademia) are ex- 
amples of this effort after atmospheri 
effect, and these were the starting point 


for our picture 
Phe mediaeval conception of landscapi 


still persists in our panel; it is not all 


foreground 


founded on observation The 
Is the gray, rocky iedge with crisp edges 
like split jelly that was inherited from 
Byzantine art 

But back of the formal foreground 
is real country with air between the be- 
holder and it, such as one sees at twi- 
light in Tuscany There is a hill with 
pines and cypresses showing dark against 
farther shadowy hills and distant green-blui 
mountains lit up with the level evening 
light lhe sky 1s luminous and opalescent 
at the horizon but higher up, back of the 

of Christ, are rain clouds of heay 


foreground has been 
modern 


All exc ept the 


seen and set down much in the 
way, and this gives its peculiar interest to 
our little picture. Students of Italian 


painting will find an attraction also in that 
it shows one of the earliest glimpses into 
that land that 


succeeding deeply 


mysterious, blue-peaked 


artists explored more 
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the consummat spect of which 1s seen 
back of the Virgin of the Rocks and of 
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ENHIBITION 


PAPESTRIES 
LOAN 


apestries were added 


| WO important t 


to the loan exhibition of laces and tapes- 
tries—-which opened on June 16 and will 
continue until October 31—too late to be 
mentioned in the notice of the exhibition 
in the June number of the BULLETIN 
We 1 this occasion, therefore, to call 
ittention to these tapestries, lent by Lewis 
L. Clark nd to offer some additional 
notes on the other tapestries in the exhibi- 
tion 

Mr. Clarke’s tapestries were woven at 
the famous French manufactory of Beau- 
vais, under the direction of Philippe Be- 
hagle, who conducted the works between 
1o84 and 1705. They form part of a set 
of The Metamorphoses and illustrate th 
fables of Vertumnus and Pomona, and 


Behagk 
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period, although 


the classical 


taste of the time, nothing of the mediaeval 
tradition remains. Comparison with the 


will 


Boucher tapestries in the exhibition 
show the change which came in the eigh- 
teenth century, when more delicate color 


harmonies were preferred 
[To the 
h centurv belong 


owned by 


same period of the late seven- 
three 


Mortimer | 


tapestries 


r 6 Hive 
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Schifl This set, known as the Grotesques 
Chinots, was one of the most successful 
woven at Beauvais, and certainly one ol 
the most beautiful [he cartoons were 


painter-decorator, Jean 
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fan- 
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n . » excellent example o 
Elen \ tt : 
en I 

| exceptionally fin large tapesti 
lent by the Hon. William A. Clark, has tor 
subject lassical theme, a ¢ n dri 
in her chano nd escorted bv soldiers 
who bring with them captives and trophies 
of war. Does this scene represent Zenobia 
Queen of Palmyra If so, it 1s possibl 
perhaps, to identify this tapestry as one of 
1 set designed in 1607 by the Flemis| 
painter, Jan Snellinck (1544-1035 for 
the Oudenarde weaver, Joris Ghuvs (160 
1620). and later repeated in smaller dimen- 


sions by Gerard Peemans 


correct, the tapestry is a remarkablk 


example of Flemish weaving in_ the firs 


} 
1 


seventeenth century The 
border. with its naturalistic floral design, 1s 
especially be autiful Although such archi- 


tectural motives as cartouches and columns 


quarter ol t 


represented in full relief, came into favor in 
the seventeenth century for border designs 
the earlier floral borders were still popular 
and the fashion of imitating pictorial models 
had not as yet proceeded to the point 
reached in the eighteenth century, when 
the weavers imitated not only paintings, 
but their carved and gilded wooden frames 

\ second tapestry lent by the Hon 
William A. Clark brings us to the clos 





of t even nth century and the first 
SO OHUOWITNEG Lh IS i decor Live 
pest rich in color, with allegorical 
res. representing Wisdom It bears 
t n I | Bruss Is ind he name of 
A r, Albert Auwercx, who flourished 
Brussels 11 second halt of the seven- 
! d in the first part of th 
: wt find his name recorded 
master-weavers In 1707. 
he s ss O 3 vais Manutactor 
l I was du n rg 
rtoons furnished t 
, rs ( ! 1 French painter, 
c ois Bo ! [horo | mbued 
" oO SS ril £ 0 I | 
, B re < icspil ts 
, 1 yas on a) CXCUISILE re rm 
nde rs na the el Oral om- 
DO ns Oo paintings which Be I 
eX ited OT ( looms .) By UVAIS ind 
tel or the Gop | ns. Tak | i a il] the 
hnical resources of the weaver’s craft 
How s ssfully this translation was ac- 
mplished be seen in the beautilu 
tapestr lent bv Tules S B he, One Of the 
mous set of the / éles Lfailvennes designed 
by Bouchet The set comprised in all 
fourteen pieces Mr. Bache S tap stry 


represents The Ouac Doctor and The 
Peep Show; that is, it combines in on 
niece. as Was sometimes done, two cartoons 


t 


fromthe set. It is signed with the reversed 
Bou 


signature of F Boucher, 1730 
charming is the.second Boucher 
n the exhibition, a delightful tapestry ol 


The Dance, lent by Mrs. W. Bayard Cut- 


ting. in which daintv vouths and maidens 


are shown dancing in a forest glade. The 
tapestry bears Boucher’s reversed signature 
and the date 1756. To appreciate fully 


the merit of these Boucher tapestries, they 
should be considered not as independent 
works of art, but as part of a decorative 
ensemble, in which the tapestries, the gaily 
painted and gilded woodwork, the furnt 
ture, often upholstered with tapestry in 
the same graceful stvle as the wall hangings, 
and many other arts of decoration contrib- 
uted their share to the harmonious em- 
bellishment of the room. Another type of 
developed in the eighteenth 


tapestry, 
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century, confined the pictorial element to 
medallions set against a patterned back- 
ground enlivened by garlands of flowers 


and othe F decorat ive dey Ices (DI this T\ pe, 


which Boucher brought to its highest per- 
fection, we have in the exhibition two 
attractive tapestries lent by Mrs. Frederick 
H. Allen I hese pieces were formerly on 
exhibition in the room of European porce 

lains in Wing H, where two more tapestries 


of the set still remain |. B 


AN AMERICAN FANION 
LTS DECORATIONS 


AND 


IN Galler H 7, 1n a case which exhibits 
pes of helmets and body defenses used 
during the Gre War, there has just been 
laced on view a small f or fanion (Fig 
_ which possesses not a little sentimental 
nterest. [It was the official emblem of the 


first American organization which went 
to the front and the only one to remain 
inder fire throughout the war. This 
was the American Ambulance Corps which 


} 1} 
ttracte n | 
attracted voluntet 1} 


rs trom. a parts Ol Our 


countrv, and which was, of course, trans 
ferred to the service of our government 
under the title S. S. | 
the United States entered the 
Throughout vears of suffering this Amer 


5-O40 SO SOON as 


strugele 


can unit stuck grimly to its task. It took 
part in every great French engagement 
and many of its men were buried on th 
field. Its flag, which is the present onc 
was honored whenever it ap 


peared il 
bears, in fact, no less than six Croix de 
Guerre which were pinned to it by Marshal 
Petain and Generals Maistre and Bruis- 
saud, and it is decorated with two of the 
highly prized shoulder knots or fourragéres, 
which were affixed to it by Marshals Foch 
and Petain 

It is about the fourragéres that some- 
thing may be said; for they concern, we 
believe, a detail in the wearing of armor 
In spite of a differing tradition as to their 
origin. This tradition, repeated by French 
Officers to Stephen H. P. Pell (who as the 
last member of the ambulance in service 
deposited the flag with the Museum), is as 
follows: Centuries ago the soldiers of a 
1A seventh 


cross is shortly to be added 





M O 


certain company, having mutinied, were t 
be hanged, but before their sentence could 
be carried out an attack developed 1d 
the condemned men were called upon 1 
d in the er nse 1 | wen ntoa O 
so to say, with h ! tround t r necl 
[hese men stated, fe vith : 
preme braver nee in nd tl ! 
ceived the praise of thei ner nd 
better than th free pard Moreover 
each man Was permitted to wear badg¢ 
of honor a knotted cord around his shoul- 
ler as a token of pi iffer | 
- 
Fle | FANI OF THE AMERI( \MBU- 
LANCE N¢ 5-040 H | 
CROIX DE GUERRI D I RRA- 
GERES ATTACHED 
badge of heroisn The sam I tion 
states that from that time onward four- 
rageres were always treasured Int bre 
Army as a detail of n I ( im 
eranted to those only whose Ol {1 shon 
under conditions of gr pr yn and 
distress 
lhe fourragére, in a word, has an tnter- 
esting traditional histor And this should 
pe accepted eladly even by (_urator o 
Armor (who, tor the rest, is apt to be o 
an unbelieving and unregenerate race 
It is only fair to add, hows r, that the 
origin of the fourrageére can xplained 
In a More consecutive and in even as honor- 
able a way if we examine ancient pictures 
and by means of them trace th nges 
Foraging rds S D . 
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lace of seve 


shoulder 
In Fig. 2 the shoulder 


form (sixteenth 


late seventeenth cent 
longer, so that it 1s 
metal tip 
in Fig. 4, 


having als 


which 1s the 
it has grown much long 


ral centuries ago 
lace appears in its 


centur\ in Fig. 3 


urv) it has become 


worn looped up, its 


» grown in length: 
modern fourragere 


er—to such a degree 


100 
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1as become. braided 
indeed, the loop 


attached 


and coiled 


extensivel) 


tself has grown so long that it 1s 


below so as to Keep tn cords together, 
Moreover, the metal tip of the lacing has 
lso reased In SIZE and IS NOW a Cone 


spicuous and ornamental affair, no longer 


ipable of being used as the tip of a lacing 
to passed through an evelet of small 
llametet In all the cases figured above, 


he lacing is ornamental in color and tex- 


which 





( ( e) ( reasons 
ised it to survi\ n the soldier S equip- 
Vas doubt SS ts attractive color 
{ its bright metal tip; for, assuredly 
s niddle ¢ venteenth centur 
mn ‘I ntary organ . 
ey 
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e 
[fe NY 
\ \ 
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iT I eg, § | re S 
I S Iness 
S OT I | p THOS OMeS Clit ritw 
xamin n doc ments [| IS W 
find that ns 1 ol] ppearing on. one 
shoulder onl was earlier present on 
both Moreover, it there appeared in 
pairs, rather than singly; in fact, it retains 
‘ ] sahil } lity r " } " 7 a]] ‘a 
s doubled condition in the = azguillette 


of the modern. officer—an ornamental 
shoulder cord which is closely related to the 
Stage ol the 


fourragere. The 
fifteenth and 


simplest 


shoulder cord sixteenth 
im 5. m2 


the Ash- 
a later 


+) ill 
CeNtLUTIeS IS il] 


ustrated in | 
portrait of a ‘Navigator’ in 
molean Museum in Oxford! 
is shown in Fig. 10, the 


1007) 
‘ / 


stage 
Harcourt portrait 
where the laces are long and are 


‘Cf. Ffoulke, The Armourer and his Craft 
Methuen, London, 1912, p. 108 
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looped up. In Fig. 6, we see the original 


function of our laces—to hold up the armor 
for the arms—two laces being better than 
one for the purpose since they are more 
easily tied and are less apt to permit the 
armor to rotate out of place. We picture 
here the Duc de Nevers portrait in Hamp- 
ton Court. We find further information 
in the matter 1f we examine pieces of armor 
and note that they often show a pair of 
holes in the upper element of the arm 
through which our laces were passed, Fig. 
7. Sometimes these holes are furnished 
with brass evelets to protect the laces from 
\gain, where the upper 


fraving, Fig. 8 


plate itself is not perforated, it has a 
leather border riveted to it which in its 
turn is provided with evelets, Fig. 9 

Now it is significant that the shoulder 
cords are longest in the latest portrait 
shown (Fig. 10): by that time (1067) they 
had already entered upon a path of devel- 
opment which was foreign to their original 
1S or i earlier condition thev wert 
certainly long enough to serve their pur- 
pose in tving up the weight of the armor 
and in n neth enough the tips 
of the laces for ng Mow knot comforta- 
1 \nd, thanks to the stage shown in 


Figure 10, we have now the necessary proof 
that the shoulder cords persisted in use at 
i period when armor for the arms was very 


rarely worn, and then only in ceremonial 


costume by the ] In a word, 





we here observe that the cords are under- 


going a change of a particular kind which 
the zodlogist illustrates, under the “prin- 
ciple of the change of function,” in such 
Instances as when the gill-aperture of a 
water-breathing vertebrate becomes the 
ear-hole of a lizard or mammal, or when 
the pointed limy scale of a fish becomes 
rom its position on the edge of the mouth 
the progenitor ot teeth. Hence we are 
now able to show that in the late seven- 
teenth century shoulder cords or laces were 
losing their usefulness as ‘“‘arming points”’ 
and were becoming mere ornaments or 
“recognition marks,” enabling their wearer 
to be distinguished as high in the order of 
military dignity. Therefore it is not 
remarkable that they should be coveted 
by a lower officer or an enlisted man, and 


1O] 


that they should finally come to be granted 
him, with added color and glitter, as a 
reward for distinguished service 

Sut how, one will ask, could the tradition 
noted above as to the origin of the tourra- 
vere, come into being, if 1t were not true: 
Here a Curator of Armor would shrug his 


shoulders, and declare that the story 1s 


vague, lacks dates, names, and place: he 
might add that if the tradition were true 








FIG. 10 PORTRAIT 607 F CO 
HENRI DE LORRAINE (HAR RI 
HOWING SHOULDER LA 
t meant merel i par ilar apply on 
of the principle that shoulder cords wer 
already in use as badges of honor and that 


t 
they were coveted by common. soldiers 
even when they were about to be hanged! 
Then how again, one will insist, could so 
excellent a name as 
for the shoulder knots, if the structure in 
question had never been a_ forage-cord? 


lourrager De used 


Here again the answer is simple. Soldiers 
are known to devise amusing or figurative 
names for everything about them. We 
have only to think of the curious vocabu- 
lary which has grown up out of the trenches 
of the Great War to recall how true this is 
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